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Of the work already accomplished, last year's half season course produced 
some garden-pot forms that were decidedly interesting both in design and color. 
These larger pieces are of course all hand made, and in spite of the very limited 
time that can be devoted to the work, the careful observer can see that the student 
obtains a knowledge of pottery making based on no one style, but combining the 
best of all, coupled with an understanding of the practical work, such as students 
in this country have never before had an opportunity of acquiring. 

The next quarter century will undoubtedly see a great advance in industrial 
art, a movement in which pottery will certainly take a leading part. 

Leon Volkmar, 

Instructor in Charge. 



ANCIENT LACE 

(SECOND PAPER) 

PILLOW LACE 

The second of the two great divisions of ancient lace, called "Pillow," as its 
name indicates, was (and is) made on a pillow with bobbins and, as I said in 
the preceding article, upon examination with the magnifying glass, resembles a 
piece of cambric, in contrast to Point lace, which, upon a similar investigation, 
proves to be composed of countless buttonhole stitches. As Point lace was 
evolved from embroidery, and, through various processes of needlework, became 

at last the product of the buttonhole 
stitch, so we find the ancestry of Pillow 
lace in the twisting and plaiting of rope, 
cord, twine, braid, etc. We know that 
rope was used thousands of years ago in 
Egypt, Assyria, India, etc., and we see 
depicted on the Greek vases the braided 
fillets of gold, silver and silk worn by the 
women in their hair. These are but two 
examples of twisting and plaiting, but 
they show the origin of Pillow lace. 

We notice frequently in pictures of 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that 

the borders of veils (generally of tissue, 

silk or linen) worn by women are 

trimmed with a narrow braid made into 

small loops giving a light and lacy effect 

lace maker's pillow to the edge of the veil, and this first 

sho«.n ff Bobb.ns attempt at lace was called "purling." It 

was also used to trim linen collars and the ruffs of men in the sixteenth century. 

Later in that same century, Italy produced a lace known as "Merletti a Piom- 

bini," meaning lace (Merletti), by means of (a) leaden bobbins (Piombini), and 
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GENOESE 

Seventeenth Century 



as metal pins began to be in general use at that time, they too formed an impor- 
tant factor in the making of what was at first but a very simple lace. 

Shortly afterward, however, the designers of the Venetian Points made 

special patterns for this 
product of the pillow and 
bobbins, and the results were 
soon seen in the elaborate 
and beautiful laces of Genoa 
and Milan. At first when 
the scrolls and flowing lines 
of the designs were united 
by the "brides" or "ties," 
they slightly resembled the 
Venetian Points, but later 
when a mesh background 
was substituted for these 
aforesaid short connecting 
lines their individuality be- 
came more marked. They have frequently been erroneously named "Genoese" 
and "Milanese Guipures," a misnomer given also to other laces which were char- 
acterized by heavy lines (whatever the design might be) on a light background, 
but they are not Guipure, as that was a trimming made with stiff cords of silk, 
flax or metal, bent into waving lines fastened by loops of thread, and while it 
dates back to the sixteenth century, is still made at the present day and is called 
Passementerie. 

These Genoese and Milanese laces are much sought after to-day, are copied 
extensively in Italy and elsewhere, and to my great surprise I saw last winter 
most exquisite reproductions of these and other laces made by Indian women of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota, etc., results of a philanthropic enterprise 
started in 1890 by 
Miss Sybil Carter, 
who with her faithful 
assistants has done 
noble work in devel- 
oping, not only indus- 
try, but intelligent 
ideas, appreciation of 
artistic designing and 
dainty workmanship 
among the women of 
a race in whose pitiful 
life we, as Americans, 
should take an inter- 
est far above all 
others. 

A brief description of the process of making Pillow lace may not be uninter- 
esting and I will describe it as taught to me several years ago at Contrexeville, 
near Mirecourt (in the department of Vosges, France), the latter town once a 
famous lace-making centre. 




MILANESE 

Seventeenth Century 
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The first step after the design is drawn and pricked through the parchment 
is to fasten it to the pillow, held on the lap, or placed on a small table, the ends 
of the threads (which are wound on the bobbins) are then attached to the top 
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MECHLIN 
Late Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries 

of the parchment pattern, and when the pins are stuck through certain fixed 
points in the design, the work begins of twisting and plaiting the threads in and 
out, among the pins, following always the design until that particular length 
of the pattern is completed. The pins are then taken out, the pattern drawn for- 
ward, the pins reinserted, the twisting and plaiting renewed and so on until the 
lace is finished. 

Of course this description applies particularly to certain narrow simple laces 
like Torchon, etc., by the yard, but the process was virtually the same for the 
finest laces of the olden times. The design elaborated, the finest flax employed, 
the most skillful labor secured, infinite toil expended, often at cost of eyesight 
and even of life, and behold the results in the exquisite lace treasures of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly of Flanders. This country 
certainly distinguished herself in the making of Pillow lace, and while she at first 
availed herself of the Italian pattern books, eminent designers of her own soon 
arose, and as her flax had always been the finest in the world, her Pillow 
laces took precedence of all others in their exquisite delicacy of both design and 
workmanship, notably the Mechlin, Valenciennes, Brussels, Bruges, etc. As 
these laces bear a certain 
resemblance, one to the 
other, yet 
characteris " 
well to mention 
particularly 
their b a < 
meshes, a 

tion of which is always 
most necessary. That of 
Mechlin is composed of a Valenciennes 

Six-Sided mesh, four Sides Nineteenth Century 

with the thread twisted and two sides plaited. Also the whole or parts of the 
design is invariably outlined with a heavy thread or Cordonnet. 

In Valenciennes the mesh has only four sides and is plaited, but in the 
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BRUSSELS 

Early Eighteenth Century 



so-called "Fausses Valenciennes" (meaning the lace made in the neighboring 
towns) the mesh was double and of course not so clear nor so beautiful. One 
strong characteristic never varied, no heavy thread was used, all being of the 

same fine texture. In 
the eighteenth century 
the designs of Valen- 
ciennes and Mechlin 
were so much alike 
that were it not for 
the heavy thread in 
the latter it would be 
extremely difficult to 
distinguish one from 
the other. 

The Brussels Pil- 
low lace has several 
characteristics. The 
mesh background only 
differs from the Mechlin in having the two plaited sides a trifle longer than in 
the latter. The Cordonnet which outlines the designs is plaited instead of being 
merely a heavy thread, and the texture of the designs is much closer, more com- 
pact, more like a piece of cambric when examined through the magnifying glass, 
which, by the way, should always be close at hand in the study of lace. 

Bruges is the title of a very beautiful Flemish lace with a certain resem- 
blance to both Mechlin and Brussels, but the texture of the design is not so close 
as in the latter, is much more transparent, and while the Mechlin laces were 
almost always of a narrow width, those of Bruges were frequently made in the 
various depths of our so-called 
"Flounces." 

"Point applique" does not 
always indicate a Point lace 
applied to a background of 
net, but more frequently 
means pillow-made flowers, 
leaves and vines, etc., made 
separately and sewed on a deli- 
cate background of net. In 
the eighteenth century the net 
was made of the finest flax, 
but later, after the Jacquard 
loom was invented (1801), 
much of this lace was ap- 
plied to a cotton loom net, 
reducing materially the price -point- applique (Piiiow Lace) 

Of the lace, but detracting Early Eighteenth Century 

much from the pliable and delicate character of the old background. In this 
connection I would like to say how misleading the misuse of the word "Point" 
is in the study of lace. It is applied so often to Pillow laces, and I think that we 
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must look for the origin of the mistake in the fact that the early laces, the "Reti- 
cella," the "Punto in Aria," the "Point de Genes," etc., were often made in deep 
points, and that consequently laces in general were frequently spoken of as 
"Points,"* without reference to the process by which they were made. 

English "Bone" lace of the seventeenth century was so called on account of 
the bobbins being made of bene (as they were also of wood and lead), and doubt- 
less this lace was very similar to the Merletti a Piombini of Italy, although when 
made in Devonshire it was often of great delicacy and beauty. But the demand 
in England for the very finest laces caused large quantities to be brought from 
Flanders, and Charles II., realizing (as Colbert did in France in regard to the 
Venetian lace Points) that the vast sums of money sent out of the country would 
soon result in a financial disaster, made a stringent law against the importation 
of foreign lace. Of course smuggling followed the edict; large quantities of 

Flemish laces were 




Flemish lace makers, 
settling them in vari- 
ous parts of England, 
honiton especially Devon - 

Early Nineteenth Century shire, Buckingham- 

shire, Exeter, etc., and some of the first pieces of lace made by the Flemish, who 
of course used their own designs and flax, are quite impossible to distinguish 
from those made at the same period in their own country. But the success of 
this movement was neither brilliant nor lasting. True, certain pretty laces are 
still made in Devonshire and other places, but the best known and most beautiful 
English lace now is that of Honiton, which under royal patronage attained a high 
standard of excellence. The graceful designs were first made with a delicate net 
background, but later the flowers and leaves, the scrolls, etc., were connected 
solely with the "ties" of the Venetian Points, the Genoese, Milanese, and all other 
laces with "brides picotees." 

Spain being a lace-loving country, imported not only the Flemish laces, 
in addition to the Italian Points, but also much of the French black and white 
silk lace, which, although called "Spanish Blonde," was first made in France. 
Soon, however, the industry was firmly established throughout Catalonia, 

* "Cette homme est bien en points" was a phrase used to denote a person who wore rich lace. See 
Mrs. Palliser's History of Lace. 
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especially at Barcelona, Valencia, etc. The origin of the word "blonde/' applied 
indiscriminately to black as well as to white lace, was due to the fact that the 
first examples were made of a light yellow silk. There are several varieties ; 
sometimes the designs were darned on the net ; again design and net background 
were made at the same time, and often the net was embroidered with good effect. 
Germany has not distinguished herself in the making of fine Pillow laces. I 
found but few of interest in the museum at Munich and those were mainly all 
from the district of the Erzgebirge (of Barbara Uttmann fame) and were of the 
character of the peasant laces, the Torchon variety, called "household lace." 

Russia's Pillow laces are not important, consisting principally of a rather 
coarse product with but little variation of design which is generally of a cord- 
like combination of threads in waving or vermiculated lines, with a large mesh 
background. Occasionally colored silk threads are mingled with other threads 
in the simple designs. 

Early in the eighteenth century some Bone lace was made in Ireland ; later 
the industry declined. The convents and private schools, under the patronage 
of philanthropic and wealthy women, have made very fine reproductions of old 
Venetian Point laces, but the other so-called laces are neither the product of the 
buttonhole stitch nor the pillow. They are "Limerick/' a kind of tambour embroi- 
dery, "Carrickmacross," made of muslin cut into designs and caught together by 
stitches. Tatting and, perhaps the most important now, the "Crochet/' which, 
although often coarse and unattractive, can be quite striking in effect when 
designs of the old Venetian Points are copied and the finest of thread and crochet 
needle employed. As a trimming, it is now "le dernier cri" among the less 
expensive laces. 

Emily Leland Harrison. 



TAPESTRY— A Glance at Flemish and French 

(SECOND PAPER) 

Want of space necessitates the omission of the early history of tapestry, 
that is its appearance five thousand years ago on the banks of the Nile; its 
appearance in Greece, as woven by Penelope and also by Minerva and Arachne ; 
the rather too florid tales of Oriental tapestry, and the "Sarrazinois," of which 
the "Bayeux" tapestry is an example. This narrows our field down to Flemish 
and French workers, who, when all is said, it must be confessed are the most 
interesting. 

The Flemings are supposed to have wrought at their tapestry looms as early 
as the twelfth century. The French soon competed with them. Then King 
Edward III. of England (1327 to 1377) wickedly brought on the "Hundred 
Years' War" and poor France became desolate. The Flemings prospered by the 
misfortunes of their neighbor, and those cities of Flanders, now so dead, over- 
flowed with busy and most cantankerous workers. Little Arras gave its name to 
the product of their looms. Polonius in Hamlet says : "Behind the Arras I'll 
convey myself." Prince Hal says to FalstafT : "Go hide thee behind the Arras." 

But war and greedy kings came in time to ruin prosperous little Arras. 



